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INTRODUCTION. 



FIRST YEAR. 



IN ORDER to decide what the character of the early 
language work should be, it is necessary to take into 

consideration the needs of the children and the unavoid- 
able limitations which surround the teacher when the children 
are at the threshold of school life. 

The task of the teacher in reference to language training, 
is a double one — it is both general and specific. In every 
branch of school instruction, the teacher must care almost 
equally for the creation and the expression of thought. 
Words without the answering concepts are empty. Concepts 
without the answering words or symbols are blind. Imper- 
fect expression of thought has an answering injurious effect 
upon the thought itself, so that, to stimulate clear, accurate 
thought, the teacher is forced to devote constant attention to 
the language of his pupils. Some may hold, perhaps, that 
this general attention to the correctness of language through- 
out the school studies is of itself amply sufficient to train the 
child in the correct use of the mother tongue. This work is 
indeed a necessary part of an efficient language training, but 
it is not all:" First, because a subject which is left more or 
less subordinate, and at the convenience of the teacher, is, 
generally speaking, in great danger of neglect. Second, 
because certain elements of language training, such as oppor- 
tunity for connected, uninterrupted discourse, are not usually 
found in connection with the ordinary branches of school 
instruction. Third, and most important, because a specific 
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training is necessary in order to secure the needed precision, 
arrangement, and force of written language. Should all men 
write as most men talk, our books would soon sink under a 
load of verbosity. Expense of time and money, both to 
writer and reader, demands a brevity, a conciseness, a clear- 
ness, an organic unity in written discourse only to be obtained 
by a long course of special training. 

But what should the first year's work consist of? This 
must be determined by the needs of the children and the 
conditions of earlv school life. That it should not consist of 
exercises designed to introduce and teach the formalities of 
language, I most firmly believe. Diluted grammar for little 
children I regard as about the least nourishing mental food 
that could be presented to them. To make the work consist 
mostly of exercises designed to teach form alone, would be to 
violate sound pedagogical principles of language training, and 
would conserve, so far as I can see, no useful end which could 
not be better if not more directly reached by means more 
consistent with the child's true welfare. It may, indeed, 
happen, that valuable lessons upon thought relations can be 
introduced to very young pupils, as for instance the various 
place relations expressed by certain prepositions, but to give 
exercises in order to introduce grammatical terms, such as 
noun, verb, adverb, complement, etc., I regard as very 
unfruitful work. Our children have danced long enough to 
the grammatical tune. In these lessens, therefore, there will 
be constant effort to hold mere formalities in the background, 
to introduce them mainly in connection with later written work, 
and then only as they force themselves into notice. 

Having determined what the work should not be, it now 
becomes our duty to consider what it should be. 

When the children first enter school, they can neither 
read nor write, nor will they be able to do either with much 
facility during the first year. Their language work, if they 
have any, must, then, necessarily be oral. As already hinted, 
this new work must offer good and constant opportunity for 
connected discourse, because most of their language in con- 
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nection with the other school branches, such as chart exer- 
cises, lessons in number, in natural science, etc., partakes 
more or less of a scrappy nature. But if a pupil never prac- 
tices continuous discourse, his thought is most likely to remain 
scrappy and disjointed. This suggests some form of narra- 
tive as the most appropriate basis for the first year's work. 
It is plain, is it not, that, so long as form is to be held subor- 
dinate to content, this content must be something which will 
arouse and hold the direct interest of the pupils? If, after 
being related once, the narrative becomes a mere husk to the 
child, a thing which he is done with, which no longer claims 
his attention, then the necessary language drill can be obtained 
only at great expense. But what is best calculated to arouse 
and hold this direct interest? Only something entirely in 
harmony with the child's mental life at this time. There is 
but one kind of narrative which invariably commands his 
whole allegiance at this stage, and that is the story which 
appeals to his imagination. Who has not seen a child listen- 
ing with breathless attention to the tenth, the twentieth, even 
the fiftieth repetition of the same story of imaginative adven- 
ture? There is also special need of cultivating the use of 
the imagination, for in it are found the seeds of all noble 
strivings. When did a man devoid of imagination ever rise 
to anything better than the accumulation of money ? Read 
Dickens's " Hard Times," for a picture of what a man becomes 
who has no imagination. Again, very little of our school 
work has any direct bearing upon conduct. But by means 
of the well considered imaginative story, the manifold shapes 
of right and wrong can be brought to the pupil's considera- 
tion in the simplest and directest manner, while ample oppor- 
tunity is offered for the application of moral truth to the 
daily affairs of the child's life. What, then, appears to be 
required ? If the foregoing analysis is correct, what is needed 
is imaginative narrative^ capable of arousing a direct and an 
abiding interest, and embracing within itself a decided moral 
content which appeals naturally and strongly to the pupil. 
These conditions are completely met, as it seems to me, in 
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certain of Grimm's fairy stories, after they have been carefully 
selected^ arranged, and edited. They answer completely to the 
child's stage of mind, are childlike, simple and imaginative; 
they allow natural judgment as to moral right and wrong, for 
the relations are simple and full of life. Esthetic and moral 
truth in no other form appeals half so strongly to the child as 
in this form. Again, these stories are classic, and attract not 
only the young, but also the old, again and again. They are 
unital in their nature, allowing a permanent interest to gather 
about and grow out of each one of them. They may serve 
also as gathering points for the lessons in elementary geog- 
raphy and natural science. 

The twelve stories given, together with the object lessons 
connected with them, will furnish ample material for the first 
year's work in Language. If but two or three exercises a 
week can be given, as may happen in schools where one 
teacher must manage many grades, let the exercises be given 
in connection with the reading. The two branches are akin. 
They have the same ultimate end — training in the mother 
tongue, so that there is no reason lying in the nature of the 
case why they should be separated. But if an hour a day 
can be given to language alone, or even to language and 
lessons on things, the classes may be arranged according to 
convenience. Hints on the methods of dividing, preparing, 
presenting, and applying the lessons will be found further on. 
The matter already mentioned will furnish ample work 
for an hour a day for a year, or, if the time must be much 
shorter, for two years. Hints for the methodical treatment 
of the work will be given later. 

There is another side of the language work which must 
now receive attention, namely: That which relates to written 
forms. This department must long remain in the rear of the 
pupil's language ability, for at least two years of school life 
will ordinarily elapse before the pupil can read freely that 
which he can understand, or even speak, readily. A still longer 
time must elapse before his working ability overtakes his 
understanding and reading ability. 
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The written work must then for a long time remain 
mostly forma/, — that is, must be presented mainly for its drill 
in the forms of words and of sentences. I may remark here, 
by way of parenthesis, that it is mostly in connection with the 
written work that I would present the formal side of language 
training. Spelling and the proper construction of sentences 
are the chief things we wish to teach, after facility and correct- 
ness of oral speech. These formalities have almost their 
whole significance in connection with the written work, so 
that it seems entirely appropriate that they should be con- 
fined to that department. If this is done, there is more pros- 
pect of breaking away from the lip service of formal grammar 
in the lower grades of school work. 

Every day during the first and second years the child, 
after learning to write, should copy a few lines from his 
reader or from the board upon his slate. The work should 
always be examined by the teacher, especially as to spelling. 
At stated intervals, that which has been copied should be 
written from dictation, either separately or in combination. 
Towards the close of the second year, very simple dictatation 
may be made up from the matter of the language lessons. 
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THE STORIES, 



I. THE SHOWER OF GOLD DOLLARS. 

I. 

0NCE there was a little girl; what her name was I do not 
know, but she was very good. She had also a good 
father and a good mother, who loved her dearly. Every 
day she lived with them, and every night she slept with them. 
They gave her food to eat, and clothing to wear, and every- 
thing she needed. Finally, father and mother both died. 

II. 

The little girl was now very poor. She had no longer 
any room to live in, and no little bed to sleep in. Finally, she 
had nothing left but the clothes she wore, and a piece of 
bread in her hand; and then, because she was left alone, she 
went out into the fields, and thought to herself, the dear Jesus 
in heaven will help me. 

III. 

Soon she met a poor old man, who said, " Pray give me 
your piece of bread; I am very hungry.'* So she gave him 
the whole piece. When she had gone a little farther, there 
came a child, who said, " Please give me your hood; my head 
is so cold." The little girl took off her hood and gave it to 
the child. After a while she met another child, who had no 
jacket, so she pulled off her jacket and gave it to the child. 
Finally she met another girl, who had no dress, and who said, 
" Please give me your dress." This the little girl also gave 
away, and then when she had nothing more to give, she went 
into the dark woods. 

IV. 

All at once, as she stood there, a golden shower fell around 
her from heaven. At first she thought the stars were falling. 
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but when the drops reached the earth they were bright gold 
dollars, and as she stood still in the midst of the golden 
rain, she found herself covered with warm and beautiful 
clothing. She gathered up the dollars, and was rich as long 
as she lived. 



II. THE WONDERFUL KETTLE. 

I. 

ONCE there was a very poor little girl, who lived with her 
mother near a great wood. They had nothing to eat, 
and grew very hungry. Then the little girl went out 
into the woods. Here an old woman, who knew already 
that the little girl was hungry, met her. So the old woman 
gave the little girl a kettle, and said to her, "If you say 
to the kettle, 'Kettle, cook,' it will cook you good, sweet 
rice. But if you say, 'Kettle, stop,' it will stop cooking." 
Then the little girl took the kettle home to her mother, 
and told her all about it. After this they did not need 
to go hungry, for as often as they pleased they ate good, 
sweet rice. 

II. 

One day the mother went away from home, and left the 
little girl all alone. Soon she became hungry, and said to the 
kettle, "Kettle, cook; " but she had forgotten all about saying, 
" Kettle, stop." The kettle kept on cooking more rice, until it 
ran over. Then the kitchen became full of boiled rice, then 
the whole house, then the street, and at last all the houses. 
Nobody knew what to do. 

At last the mother came home, and called out, " Kettle, 
stop." It stopped cooking at once ; but whoever wanted to 
get into that town had to eat his way in through the rice. 
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III. THE TWO DAUGHTERS. 

I. 

A CERTAIN woman had two daughters. One of them 
was diligent, and the other was lazy. The diligent 
girl used to sit every day in the street, beside a 
water tank, and spin. One day she spun until her fingers 
grew bloody. This made the spool bloody, too. The girl 
leaned over the tank to wash the blood off the spool, but she 
let it drop into the water. Then she cried, and ran to her 
mother, saying, " Mother, I have let the spool fall into the 
tank." But the mother was vexed, and said, "You have let 
the spool fall into the water, now go and get it out." 

II. 

(a) Then the diligent girl went back to the tank, but did 
not know what to do. At last she jumped into the tank to 
get the spool. She lost her senses, and when she awoke she 
found herself upon a beautiful meadow, where the sun shone, 
and where there were thousands of flowers. She followed a 
path, until she came to a large oven, which was full of bread. 
The loaves called out, " O, take us out, take us out, or we 
shall burn up." Then the diligent girl drew all the loaves out 
of the oven. 

(d) After this she went on until she came to a tree, which 
hung full of apples. The apples called out to her, " Shake 
the tree I Shake the tree ! We apples are all ripe." So she 
shook the tree until not an apple was left on it; and after she 
had gathered the apples into a pile, she went on. 

(r) Finally she came to a small house, out of which a 
little old woman was looking; but because the woman had 
such big teeth, the girl grew afraid, and was about to run away. 
But the little old woman called out, " What are you afraid of 
my child? Come and live with me. If you do your work 
well, you shall have a happy time, only you must take care to 
shake the bed so well that the feathers fly; then it will snow 
in the world." 
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{d) Then, because the woman spoke so kindly, the little 
girl consented, and became her maid. She did everything 
the old woman told her to do. She shook the bed so hard 
that the feathers flew about like flakes of snow. Then, because 
she worked so diligently, she had a happy time, and got good 
things to eat every day. 

III. 

{a) Not long afterward, however, the little girl became 
homesick, and said to the old woman, " It is very pleasant for 
me down here, but I can not stay any longer. I must go up 
to my mother and sister." Then the old woman said to her, 
" It pleases me that you want to go home again, and because 
you have been so diligent, I will take you there myself." So 
she took the little girl by the hand, and led her until they 
came to a great gate; and as they stood under the gateway, 
it began to rain gold, and the gold clung to the little girl's 
clothing. " You shall have that," said the old woman, " because 
you have been diligent; and here is your spool, also." 

{b) Then the gate closed, and the little girl found herself 

near her home. When she came into the yard, the little dog 

said: 

"How, wow, wow, 

Our golden maid is coming now." 

Then she went into the house, and told her mother and sister 
all that had happened. 

IV. 

{li) After the diligent girl had told her mother and sister 
how she had got so much gold, the lazy daughter thought that 
she would like to become rich, too. So she also went to the 
tank and spun. But she was too lazy to work hard enough to 
make her fingers bleed, so she pricked her finger with a pin 
until it bled. Then she made the spool bloody, threw it into 
the tank, and sprang in after it. 

(b) She also came out upon the meadow, and followed 
the same path until she came to the oven. Again the loaves 
cried out, " O, take us out, take us out. or we shall burn 
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up!" But the lazy girl said, "No, indeed, I will not soil my 
hands with your dirty oven; stay there till you are black," 
and went on. Soon she came to the tree, which again hung 
full of apples. Again the apples cried, ''Shake the tree! 
Shake the tree! We apples are all ripe." But the lazy girl 
said, " No, indeed, I don't agree to that; an apple might fall 
on my head," and went on. When she came to the little old 
woman's house, she was not afraid, for she had heard about 
the big teeth, so she also became the old woman's maid. The 
first day she worked hard, and then she began to think about 
getting the gold. The second day she began to grow lazy. 
On the third morning she would not get out of bed. The old 
woman soon grew tired of this, and told her that she must 
leave. This pleased the lazy girl, "for now," she thought, "it 
will begin to rain gold." The old woman led her also to the 
great gate, but as the lazy girl stood under the gateway waiting 
for the golden rain, a kettleful of pitch fell upon her. "That 
is because you are lazy," said the woman, and shut the gate. 
When the lazy girl got home, the little dog said: 

"Bow, wow, wow. 
Our dirty maid is coming now." 

And the pitch stuck to her as long as she lived. 



IV. THE STRAW, THE COAL OF FIRE, AND THE 

BEAN. 

I. 

THERE once lived in a village an old lady who wanted 
to cook bean soup. So she took a handful of straw, 
lighted it, and laid kindling and wood upon it. As she 
went to put the beans into the kettle, one of them fell to the 
ground alongside of a straw which had also fallen down. 
Soon after a live coal of fire fell beside the bean and the straw. 
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II. 

Then the Straw said, " Dear friends, what brings you 
here?" The Coal answered, "I leaped out of the fire; for if 
I had not done so I should have burned to ashes." The Bean 
said, " I also came away, for if I had been put into the kettle 
I should have been cooked to soup like my comrades." "And 
I," began the Straw, "should also have been burned if I had 
not fallen to the ground. The old lady threw all my brothers 
into the fire; sixty of them lost their lives at one time." "But 
what shall we do?" said the Coal. "We will remain good 
friends," said the Bean, " and travel together into a strange 
land." 

III. 

This pleased them all well, and they started at once upon 
the way. But soon they came to a little brook; and, since 
there was no bridge, they did not know how they were going 
to get over it. The Straw said, "Wait; I will tell you how we 
can get over. I will lay myself across the brook, and you can 
both walk across on me, as if I were a bridge." 

IV. 

Then the Straw laid itself across the brook, and the Coal 
went tripping along over it; but when the Coal reached the 
middle, it became afraid, trembled, and stopped. The Straw 
began to burn. Soon it broke in two, and fell into the brook. 
The Coal fell, too, hissed as it reached the water, and was 
dead. 

v. 

The Bean, which had remained on the bank, laughed so 
hard at what had happened that it split in two. It would have 
died had the tailor not come along. When he saw the Bean 
he took out needle and thread, and sowed the skin together. 
The Bean thanked him very politely, but because the tailor 
had used black thread, all that kind of beans have had a 
black seam about them ever since. 
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V. THK ROGUES. 



I. 

SAID Black Chick to White Chick, " Nuts are ripe now; 
let us go up on the mountain and eat our fill before the 
squirrels carry them all off." White Chick was willing, 
so they went together up the mountain, and as the day was 
a fine one, they staid until evening. I do not know how it 
was, whether they had eaten too much, or whether they had 
grown proud, but they wanted to ride home. Black Chick 
built a wagon from a nut-shell. When the wagon was finished. 
White Chick seated herself in it, and said to Black Chick, "You 
may hitch yourself up and draw me home." But Black Chick 
was not willing to do this, and said, " Before I will be your 
horse I will go home alone. But I will take the front seat and 
be driver." 

(J)) While they were quarreling, along came Mrs. Duck. 
She was angry, and said, "Who gave you permission to come 
upon my nut mountain? I'll make you sorry for it." Then 
she ran at White Chick and was going to bite her, but White 
Chick was not lazy, so she flew upon Mrs. Duck's back, and 
pecked so hard with her beak that Mrs. Duck was glad enough 
to let the two chicks harness her to the wagon. Then Black 
Chick set himself upon the front seat, and shouted out, " Go, 
Duckey, as fast as you can." 

(r) When they had gone a short distance, they met two 
travelers on foot. They were Mr. Pin and Mrs. Needle. 
"Wait a little," they called out to Black Chick, "it is getting 
dark and we can not go a step further. Please let us ride with 
you." Black Chick replied, "You may climb in, because you 
are small people and will not need much room, but you must 
promise me not to step on White Chick's feet." Then he 
drove on. 

II. 

{a) Late in the evening they came to an inn; and since 
they did not wish to drive farther in the dark, they stopped at 
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the door. At first the landlord would not keep them, but 
Black Chick said to him, " You shall have the egg which 
White Chick has laid." Then the landlord told them they 
might stay one night. vSo, after eating snpi)er, they all went 
to bed. 

(b) Next morning, while all the other people were asleep, 
Black Chick woke up White Chick, brought the tgg and 
picked it open, and the two together ate it. The pieces of 
shell they threw upon the hearth. Then they went to Mrs. 
Needle, waked her, and stuck her into the landlord's chair, 
but they stuck Mr. Pin into the towel. When they had fin- 
ished, they both flew away. Mrs. Duck, who was sleeping in 
the yard, heard them as they flew by, and went to a brook and 
swam off". 

III. 

A few hours later the landlord awoke, arose, and dressed 
and washed himself. As he went to dry his face on the towel, 
alas! the pin scratched his face from ear to ear. Then he went 
to the kitchen to light his pipe, but a piece of egg shell popped 
into his face. This made him angry. He attempted to sit 
down in his chair, but he sprang up quickly and cried, ^* Oh !" 
for the needle had pricked him. Now he was more angry than 
ever, and thought, "The guests who came so late yesterday 
evening must have done all this;" but when he went to seek 
them they were not to be found. 

"After this," he said, "I will never keep such people 
again. They eat and drink, and pay nothing; and all the 
thanks I get is, to be tormented." 
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VI. THE DEATH OF WHITE CHICK. 

I. 

AT ANOTHER time, White Chick and Black Chick went 
again to the nut mountain. Each promised to divide 
with the other every nut he found. By and by White 
Chick found a very large nut, which she wanted to eat alone. 
But the kernel was so thick that it stuck in her throat. Then 
she cried out, "O Blackie dear, run quick, I pray you, and 
bring me some water, or I shall choke to death. '* Black 
Chick ran to the well as fast as he could. But that was far 
away. When he got back to the mountain. White Chick was 
dead. 

II. 

Black Chick was now very sad, and began to cry. But 
six mice came and built a tiny wagon. When all was ready 
they laid White Chick in the wagon, hitched themselves up 
before it, and prepared to go to the graveyard. Black Chick 
was driver. When they had gone a short distance, along 
came Mr. Fox, and asked, "Where are you going, Black Chick?" 
" I am going to bury White Chick,'* he answered. " May I 
go along?" "Yes, but you must walk at the back end of the 
wagon, for my horses can draw no more." Then Mr. Fox 
placed himself at the back of the wagon; then also the Wolf, 
the Bear, the Deer, the Lion, and all the animals in the 
woods. 

III. 

The procession moved on until they come to a brook. 
" How shall we get over?" said Black Chick. On the bank 
lay a Straw, who said, " I will lay myself across the brook and 
you can drive across on me. When the mice stepped upon 
the Straw, they all fell into the water and were drowned. 
Black Chick did not know what to do. Finally a Coal said, 
" I am large enough, I will place myself over the water. But 
when Black Chick stepped upon the Coal, it sank to the bottom 
and was dead. 
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When the Stone saw this, it was sorry, and wanted to help 
Black Chick; so it laid itself across the brook. Black Chick 
soon had the wagon across, but the other animals fell into the 
water and were drowned. Black Chick was now alone with 
the dead White Chick. He dug a grave, laid her in it, and 
covered her up with earth. 

Then Black Chick sat upon the grave, and grieved so long 
that he died, and now they were all dead. 



VII. THE WOLF AND THE SEVEN KIDS. 

I. 

THERE was once an old Goat, which had seven Kids. She 
loved them dearly, just as a mother loves her children. 
One day she wanted to go into the woods to gather 
food. She called her children to her, and said, " Children, I 
must go to the woods. Now, be very attentive. If the Wolf 
gets in here, he will eat you all up. He is very cunning, but 
you may know him by his rough voice and his black feet." 
The Kids answered, " Dear mother, we will be very careful to 
keep the Wolf out. You need not be anxious about us.'* 
Then the old one bleated, and went off contented. 

II. 

{a) Not long after, somebody knocked on the door, and 
called out in a rough voice, "Open the door, dear children; 
I am your mother, and I have brought each of you something 
nice." But the Kids knew by the rough voice that it was the 
Wolf. "We will not open the door," they answered, "you 
are not our mother, for she has a fine, soft voice. You are 
the Wolf." 

(J?) Then the Wolf went off to a store, and bought a big 
piece of chalk. This he ate, and made his voice soft. He 

— 2 
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returned, knocked on the door, and called out, " Open the 
door, children; I am your mother, and I have brought each of 
you something nice." But he put his paws on the window- 
sill, and looked into the room. The Kids saw the black paws, 
and answered, "We shall not open the door; our mother has 
not black feet, as you have; you are the Wolf." 

(r) Then the Wolf ran to the Baker, and said, " I have 
hurt my foot; please spread some dough upon it." When 
the Baker had spread dough on his toes, he ran to the Miller, 
and said, " Sift flour on my toes." The Miller said, "I will 
not do that; you wish to deceive some one." Then the Wolf 
said, " If you do not do it, I shall eat you up." The Miller 
was scared, so he made the toes white. 

(//) Now the Wolf went for the third time to the door, 
knocked, and said, "Open the door for me, children; your 
dear little mother has come home, and has brought each of 
you something nice from the woods." The Kids cried out, 
"Show us your toes, that we may know you are our dear 
mother." Then he put his feet on the window-sill, and as the 
Kids saw that the toes were white, they opened the door. 
But how they were scared when the Wolf entered! One sprang 
under the table, the second into the bed, the third into the oven, 
the fourth into the kitchen, the fifth into the cupboard, the 
sixth under the washbowl, and the seventh into the clock- 
case. But the Wolf found them one after the other, and 
swallowed them whole. The youngest, however, who hid in 
the clock-case, he did not find. Now that the Wolf had eaten 
all he could, he ran out upon the green meadow, and lay down 
under a tree to sleep. 

III. 

Not long after, the old Goat came home from the forest. 
But, alas, what did she see! The door was open; table, chairs, 
and benches were tipped over, the washbowl lay in pieces, 
the bedcover and the pillows were pulled off the bed. She 
sought her children, but could find them nowhere. She 
called them one after the other by name, but no one answered. 
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Finally, as she called the youngest, a voice cried out, " Mother, 
I am hid in the clockcase.*' The mother helped the Kid out, 
who told her how the Wolf had come and had eaten all the 
rest. 

IV. 

The Goat was very sad about the loss of her children. 
She ran out of the house, followed by the Kid. As they came 
to the meadow, they saw the Wolf lying under the tree, and 
heard him snoring loudly. The Goat looked at the Wolf 
from all sides. Finally she saw that something inside of the 
Wolf moved. "Dear me," said she, "is it possible that my 
children in the Wolf's stomach are still alive?" ^ 

v. 
Then the Kid was told to run home, and to bring scissors, 
needle, and thread. When the Kid returned, the Goat cut 
the Wolf open. Scarcely had she made one cut, when out 
came a Kid's head. As she cut further, the Kids all six sprang 
out one after the other. That was a joy indeed! But the old 
one said, " Now, children, go and bring small stones so that 
we can fill up the Wolf's stomach." The seven Kids brought 
the stones quickly, and filled the Wolf's stomach as full as it 
would hold. Then the old Goat sewed it up again as quickly 
as possible, so that the Wolf would not notice it. 

VI. 

When the Wolf had finished his sleep, he got up, and, 
being thirsty, went to a brook to drink. As he began to trot, 
the stones began to rattle. Then he cried out: 

"What a rattle and grumble; 
They cannot be bones 
• Of those nice little Kids, 

For they feel just like stones." 

As he came to the brook, and bent over to drink, the 
weight of the stones made him fall into the water, where he 
drowned. When the seven Kids saw this, they came running, 
and shouting aloud, "The Wolf is dead! The Wolf is dead!" 
And they all danced with their mother about the place. 
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VIII. THE WOLF AND THE FOX. 

I. 

A WOLF had a Fox for a companion, and the Fox had to 
do whatever the Wolf said. One day as they went 
through the woods, the Wolf said, " Red Fox, find me 
something to eat or I shall eat you." The Fox answered, " I 
know a barnyard in which are a few young lambs. If you like, 
we will get one." The Wolf was satisfied, so they went there, 
and the Fox caught a lamb, brought it to the Wolf, and then 
left. 

(Ji) The Wolf ate the lamb, but this did not satisfy him, 
so he himself went to get another; but he managed so badly 
that the mother of the lamb saw him, and began to cry and 
bleat so loudly that the farmers came running to see what was 
the matter. They saw the Wolf and beat him so hard thai: he 
ran limping to the Fox, saying, " You have brought me into 
trouble. I wanted to get another lamb, and the farmers have 
nearly killed me." The Fox answered, "Why are you such a 
glutton?" 

II. 

(a) On another day, the two went again into the fields. 
Then the Wolf again said, " Red Fox, find me something to 
eat or I shall eat you." Then the Fox said, "I know a farm- 
er's house where the cook will fry doughnuts this evening. 
We will go and get some of them." So they went there, and 
the Fox slipped around the house, and looked and sniffed 
about until he found the doughnuts. He took six of them 
down from the dish and carried them to the Wolf. " Here," 
said he, "you have something to eat," and then left the Wolf. 

(J?) The Wolf swallowed the doughnuts whole, saying to 
himself, "They, taste good, I will go and get some more." 
But he knocked the plate to the floor. It broke in pieces 
and made a great noise. This awoke the people, who came 
and beat the Wolf, so that he ran howling to the Fox, with two 
lame legs this time. He cried to the Fox, " You have served 
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me a shameful trick. The farmers chased me and nearly 
killed me." Then the Fox said again, "Why are you such a 
glutton? " 

III. 

On a third day, said the Wolf to the Fox, " Red Fox, find 
me something to eat or I shall eat you." The Fox answered, 
" I know a man who has butchered his hogs to-day. The meat 
lies in a barrel in the cellar. We will go and get some." The 
Wolf said, " I will go with you at once, but if I am not able to 
get away quick enough you must help me." "As you like," 
sai3 the Fox, and led him to the cellar. There was plenty of 
meat. The Wolf began to eat, and thought to himself, " It 
will be a long time before I stop eating." 

(Ji) The Fox enjoyed the meal, too, but he often ran to 
the hole through which they had crept, to see if he was still 
small enough to get out again. " Dear Fox," said the Wolf, 
"why do you run out and in all the time?" "I must watch 
to see that nobody comes," said the sly Fox. But the farmer 
had heard the noise, so he took a big club and went into the 
cellar. When the Fox saw the farmer, he was through the hole 
in an instant. The Wolf tried to jump through also, but he 
had eaten so much that he stuck fast in the hole. The farmer 
soon killed him with his club. The Fox sprang into the 
woods, and was glad that he had got rid of the old glutton. 



IX. THE WREN AND THE BEAR. 

I. 

0NE SUMMER'S day, a Bear and a Wolf took a walk in 
the woods together. The Wolf heard a beautiful song 
from a bird, and said, " Brother Bear, what kind of a 
bird is it that sings so finely?" "That is the king of birds," 
said the Wolf, " and before him we must bow." It was the 
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wren, which is called the king of the hedge. Then said the 
Bear, "If that is so, I should like to see his kingly palace; 
come, show me the way to it." "That won't do," said the 
Wolf, " You must wait until the queen comes." 

(Jf) Soon the king and queen came, bringing food in their 
bills to feed their children, the little wrens. The Bear wanted 
to follow them at once, but the Wolf held him back by the 
sleeve, and said, " You must wait until the king and queen are 
gone." Then the Bear and the Wolf noticed the hole where 
the nest was, and went off. 

{c) But the Bear could not rest until he had seen the 
palace, and after a short time went back to the nest and looked 
in. The king and the queen had flown away. He looked into 
the nest, but saw nothing except five or six young birds. " Is 
that the kingly palace ?" cried the Bear. "That is a pretty 
palace! You are no king's children, you are nothing but 
common children." But when the young birds heard this, 
they were very angry, and cried out, " No, we are not com- 
mon children, our father is king and our mother is queen. 
You shall be sorry for what you have said, Mr. Bear! " 

{d) The Bear and the Wolf began to be afraid, and hur- 
ried back to their dens. The young birds screamed and 
scolded until their parents came again, bringing them more 
food. Then they said, " Even if we have to starve, we will not 
touch so much as a fly's leg until you have shown the Bear 
that we are not common children. He has been here and has 
insulted us." 

(<f) Then said the old king, " Don't worry, I will soon 
settle that matter." Then he and the queen flew to the Bear's 
den, and shouted into the hole, " You old growling Bear, why 
have you abused my children? You shall be sorry for that, 
for I declare war against you." Then the war was declared, 
and the Bear called together all four-footed animals to aid 
him — the ox, the donkey, the deer, the wolf, and all others to 
be found in the world. The king called together all the ani- 
mals which fly in the air, not only all the birds, big and little, 
but all flies and gnats and bees and hornets. 
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II. 

* {a) When the war wais about to begin, the king sent out 
his spies to find out who the general of the army was. The 
gnat, who was the slyest of all, flew into the woods where the 
Bear and his friends were gathered, and lit on the underside 
of a leaf of the tree, under which the matter was to be settled. 
The Bear stood up, called out the Fox, and said, " Fox, you 
are the most cunning of all animals, you shall be our general 
and lead us." "All right," said the Fox, "but what sort of 
signs shall we agree upon?" Nobody knew. Finally the Fox 
said, "I have a fine, long, bushy tail; it looks like a fine red 
plume of feathers. When I hold it up then everything is well, 
and you must march forward; but if I let it hang down, then 
run for your lives." When the gnat heard this, she fled at 
once to the king, and told him everything she had heard. 

(b) At daybreak, when the battle was to begin, the four- 
footed animals rushed to the place with such fury that the 
earth trembled. The king came also with his army through 
the air. They whizzed and screamed and buzzed until it was 
dreadful to hear them. But the king sent for the hornet and 
told him to fly down, settle on the underside of the Fox's tail, 
and sting with all his might. When the Fox got the first sting 
he could not help jumping, but he bore the pain and kept his 
tail up. At the second sting he had to let his tail drop for an 
instant; but at the third sting he could stand it no longer, but 
dropped his tail between his legs and screamed with pain. 
When the animals saw this, they thought everything was lost, 
and began to run, every one to his den. The birds had won 

the battle. 

III. 

Then the king and queen flew back to their children, and 
cried, " Children, be happy, eat and drink, for we have won 
the victory." But the young ones said, "We will not yet eat. 
The Bear must first come before the nest and beg pardon, and 
say that we are kingly children." Then the king flew to the 
Bear's den, and said, " You old growling Bear, you must go to 
my nest and ask pardon, and say that my children are kingly 
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children, or you will have every rib in your body broken.'* 
The Bear crept to the nest in fear, and begged for pardon. 
The young birds were now satisfied. They came together, ate 
and drank, and had a jolly time till late into the night. 



X. TIP-TOP. 

THERE was once a woodman who went hunting, and as he 
came to the woods, he heard something cry. It sounded 
like a young child. He followed the sound, and came 
finally to a hollow tree. Up in the tree there sat a child. It 
had gone to sleep on its mother's lap, under a tree. An eagle 
had seen it in her lap, and had flown down and carried the 
child off in its talons, and placed it upon a high tree. The 
woodman climbed the tree, took the child down, and thought 
to himself, " I will take it home, and bring it up with my little 
Helen." So he took the child home, and the two children 
grew up together. But because the woodman found the boy 
in the tip-top of a tree, he called him Tip top. Tip-top and 
Helen were so fond of each other that both were sad if they 
were not together. 

II. 

But the woodman had an old cook, named Susan, who 
took two large buckets one evening, and carried water. She 
went to the well, not once, but four times. Helen saw her, 
and said, "Do tell me, old Susan, why you carry so much 
water." "If you will tell nobody, I will let you know." 
Helen said, "No, I will tell nobody." Then the old cook 
said, "To-morrow morning, early, when the woodman has 
gone to the forest, I shall heat the water, and when it boils, I 
shall throw Tip-top in, and cook him." 
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III. 

Early the next morning the woodman arose and went 
hunting, but the two children still lay in bed. Then Helen 
said to Tip-top, " If you will not forsake me, I will not forsake 
you." Tip-top said, "I will never forsake you." Then said 
Helen, " I will tell you something. Old Susan brought ever 
so much water into the house last evening, and when I asked 
her about it, she said to me, ' If you will tell nobody, I will let 
you know.' ' I won't tell,' said I; but I must tell you, or old 
Susan will kill you. She said,. 'Early in the morning, when 
the father has gone hunting, I shall boil the water, and throw 
Tip-top in and cook him.' But we will get up quickly, dress 
ourselves, and go away together." So the two children arose, 
dressed themselves quickly, and went off. 

IV. 

When the water boiled, the cook went to the bedroom to 
get Tip-top, so as to throw him into the kettle. But when she 
came to the bed, both of the children had gone. Then she 
became afraid, and said, "What shall I say when the woodman 
comes and sees that the children are not here? We must fol- 
low them at once, to get them back again." 

V. 

So she sent three servants, and told them to run, and 
catch the children. But the children sat in the edge of the 
woods, and when they saw the three servants come running 
toward them, Helen said to Tip-top, " If you will not forsake 
me, I will not forsake you." .Tip-top answered, "I will never 
forsake you." Then said Helen again, "You be a rose bush, 
and I will be a rose upon it." When the three servants came 
to the forest, they found nothing but a rose bush on which 
was a rose. So they said, "We can do nothing here," and 
they went back to the cook and told her they had seen nothing 
but a rose bush with a rose on it. But the old creature 
scolded, and said, "You simpletons, you should have cut the 
rose bush in two, and have broken off the rose and brought it 
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with you. Go and do this at once." So they had to go and 
search a second time. 

VI. 

But the children saw them coming, and Helen said, " If 
you will not forsake me, I will not forsake you.'* Tip-top 
said, "I will never forsake you." Helen then said, "You be 
a church, and I will be the cross on top of it." When the 
three servants came, there was nothing to be seen except a 
church with a cross on its top. They said to one another, 
"What can we do here? Come, let's go home." When they 
reached the house, the cook asked them if they had found 
nothing. They said, no, they had seen nothing e^^cept a 
church with a cross on top of it. "You fools," said the 
cook, "why did you not tear the church to pieces, and bring 
me the cross?" 

VII. 

This time the cook herself went with the servants. The 
children saw the cook and the three servants. Said Helen to 
Tip-top, "If you will not forsake me, I will not forsake you." 
" I will never forsake you," said Tip-top. Then said Helen, 
"You be a pond, and I will be a duck upon it." The cook 
came, and when she sa,w the pond she bent down and tried to 
drink it up, but she fell into the water and was drowned. The 
children went home happy, and, if they have not died, they 
are living yet. 



XI. THE FOUR MUSICIANS. 

A MAN once had a Donkey, which had long carried sacks 
of grain to the mill. But little by little the Donkey 
had lost his strength, and was no longer fit for labor. 
His master thought of getting rid of him to save the cost of 
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his food, but the Donkey found this out, and ran away towards 
Bremen, where he thought he might become a street musician. 

(J?) When he had gone a short distance he came to a dog 
lying by the roadside, and panting like one who has been run- 
ning very hard. ** Why do you pant so, old friend ?" asked the 
Donkey. "Oh, dear," said the Dog, "just because I am old 
and weak, and can no longer be of use in the hunt, my maste^ 
was going to kill me, so I took my leave; but how I am to 
earn my living I do not know." " Do you know," said the 
Donkey, " I am going to Bremen to be a street musician. Go 
with me, and join the band. I will play the lute, and you can 
beat the drum." The Dog was content, and they went on 
together. 

{c) Not long after, they came to a Cat sitting by the road, 
with a face like three days of rainy weather. " Now, what's 
gone wrong with you, old face- washer ? " said the Donkey. 
" How can one be merry when one's life is in danger ?" 
answered the Cat. " Because I have become old and my teeth 
are only stumps, and I would rather lie behind the stove and 
purr than chase around after mice, my mistress wants to drown 
me. I have, indeed, run away, but good advice is dear. 
Where shall I go ?" " Go with us to Bremen. You under- 
stand night music, and can become a street musician." The 
Cat thought that would do, and went with them. 

(d) Soon the three came by a farm yard where an old 
Rooster stood upon the gate and crowed with all his might. 
" Your screaming goes through one's bones," said the Donkey. 
"What are you up to?" "I have prophesied good weather, 
but because company is coming to-morrow the mistress has 
told the cook that I am to go into the soup, and that to-night 
my head must be chopped off. Therefore, I shall scream at 
the top of my voice as long as I can." " See here, Redtop," 
said the Donkey, " You had better go with us to Bremen, you 
will find something better than death anywhere. You have a 
good voice, and when we sing together we shall certainly make 
fine music." So Mr. Redtop marched along with the other 
musicians on their road to Bremen. 
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II. 

(a) But they could not reach Bremen in one day, and 
they came at sundown to a wood, where they wished to pass 
the night. The Donkey and the Dog lay down under a large 
tree, the Cat climbed upon a limb, and the Rooster flew up to 
the top, which was the safest for him. But before he went to 
sleep he took another look around in all directions. He 
espied in the distance a dim light, and he called out to his 
companions that there must be a house not far off, for he 
could see a light. Then said the Donkey, " We must go there, 
for the accommodations are poor here." The Dog said that 
a few bones with a little meat on them would be good for him. 

(d) They all started on the road toward the light. By 
and by the light grew brighter, and became greater and greater 
until they found themselves before a brightly lighted robber's 
house. The Donkey was the tallest, so he had to go to the 
window and look in. " What do you see. Long Ears ?" said 
Redtop. "What do I see?" answered the Donkey. "A 
well-spread table, with beautiful things to eat and drink, and 
robbers are sitting about and having a good time." " That 
would be good for us," said the Rooster. " Yes, yes, if we only 
had that food!" said the Donkey. Then the animals planned 
how to drive the robbers off. And finally they found a way. 
The Donkey placed his fore feet upon the window sill, the 
Dog sprang upon his back, the Cat scrambled upon the Dog's 
back, and the Rooster finally flew up and stood upon the Cat's 
head. 

(c) When everything was ready they began all at once 
to make their music. The Donkey brayed, the Dog barked, 
the Cat meawled, and the Rooster crowed. They then dashed 
through the window into the room, so that the window panes 
fell crashing to the floor. The robbers sprang up at the noise 
and thought that a ghost had come, and they ran into the 
forest from fear. The four companions sat down to the table 
and ate as if they did not expect to get anything more for a 
a month. 
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III. 

(a) When the four musicians had finished, they put out 
the light, and each sought a sleeping place. The Donkey 
found a place in the yard, the dog behind the door, the Cat on 
the hearth in the warm ashes, and the Rooster on a beam of 
the roof And as they were all tired with their long journey, 
they soon fell asleep. 

(^) When midnight had passed, the robbers saw from afar 
that no light burned in the house, and that everything was 
quiet. Then said the captain to a robber, " We ought not to 
have run away. Go and search the house." The robber 
found everything quiet, and went into the kitchen to light a 
lamp. He thought that the eyes of the Cat were live coals, so 
he held a match to one of them, thinking that he would get a 
light. But the Cat, not understanding such jokes, sprang into 
his face and scratched him. Then he was scared and ran 
for the door, but the Dog who lay there sprang up and bit him 
in the leg; as he ran through the yard the Donkey gave him 
a hard kick with his hind foot; the Rooster, who had been 
awakened by the racket, cried out, "Cock-a-doodle-doo ! " 

(^) Then the robber ran as fast as he could back to his 
captain and said, " In the house there is a hideous witch, who 
scratched my face with her long nails, and by the door there 
stands a man, who stabbed me in the leg with a long knife, 
and in the yard lies a hideous black monster, which kicked 
me with a wooden leg, and above on the roof sits the judge, 
who cried, ' Bring the rascal here.' After this I ran off as fast 
as I could." The robbers did not dare go to the house again. 
The place pleased the musicians so well that they concluded 
to go no further. 
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XII. THE POOR AND THE RICH. 

ONCE there was a queer little old man, who wandered 
about from place to place. One day it happened that 
he grew tired and it became dark before he could find 
a tavern where he could pass the night. But there were two 
houses standing upon opposite sides of the road. One was 
large and fine, the other was small and poor. The large house 
belonged to a rich man, and the small one to a poor man. 
"Since it will not be a burden to the rich man to keep me 
over night," thought the traveler to himself," I will knock at 
his door." When the rich man heard the knock, he went to 
the window, and said to the stranger, "What do you want?" 
The stranger answered, "I wish to stay over night with you." 
The rich man looked at the traveler from head to foot, and 
because his clothing was not fine and he did not look like a 
man with much money in his pocket, he shook his head, and 
said, " I can not keep you, for my chambers are full of vegeta- 
bles and seeds. If I should take in everybody who knocks 
at my door, I could soon go a-begging myself. Find some 
other place to spend the night." Then he shut the window, 
and left the traveler standing outside. 

(J?) The stranger turned his back on the great house, went 
across the way to the small house and knocked. Scarcely had 
he done so, when the poor man opened the door, and said, 
"Come in. It is already dark, and you can go no further." 
This pleased the stranger, and he went in. The wife of the 
poor man shook hands with him, and said, " You are welcome. 
We have but little, but what we have we give you willingly." 
Then she set the potatoes on the fire, and while they were 
boiling, she milked her goat, so that they might have a little 
milk, too. 

{c) When the table was set, the stranger drew up and ate 
with the poor man and his wife. The plain food tasted good 
to him, for there were pleasant faces at the table. When they 
had eaten, and bed-time came, the woman said to her hus- 
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band, " Let us make us a bed of straw for to-night, so that the 
tired stranger may lie in our bed and get a good rest. He 
has traveled all day, and must be very tired." "Willingly," 
said the husband; "I will offer him our bed." Then he went 
to the. stranger, and said, " You must lie in our bed to-night, 
and get a good rest." At first the stranger did not want to do 
this, but they would listen to nothing else. So he lay down 
in their bed, while they made themselves a straw bed on the 
floor. Next morning they arose and prepared breakfast for 
their guest. 

{d) When the sun shone through the window, the stranger 
arose, ate with them, and then prepared to go away. But 
when he reached the door, he turned, and said, " Since you 
are so good and kind, you shall make three wishes, and 
I will fulfill them." Then said the poor man, " What should 
I wish more than heaven when we die, and health and daily 
bread for us two so long as we live ? I know nothing else to 
wish for." Then said the stranger, "Do you not wish a new 
house instead of this old one?" The man answered, "Yes, 
I should like that if I could get it." So the stranger fulfilled 
their wishes, and went on his way. 

II. 

It was bright daylight when the rich man arose, and 
looked out of his window. He looked across the road, and 
saw a beautiful new house, with clear windows and with red 
tiles on the roof, where the old house had stood. He opened 
his eyes, called his wife, and said, "Just look! How has this 
come about ? What was last evening an old, tumble-down 
hut is this morning a fine new house. Run over there, quick, 
and find out what it means." So his wife crossed the road, 
and asked the poor man about it. He said, " Last evening a 
traveler came here and asked to stay over night, and this 
morning, as he was about to leave, he told us he would fulfill 
three wishes for us. So I wished for a home in heaven when 
we die, and health and daily bread while we live, and besides 
these he gave us a fine new house instead of the old hut." 
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When the rich man's wife heard this, she ran back and told 
her husband how it had all happened. The man said, " I have 
a mind to scratch and hurt myself. Oh, if I had only known! 
The stranger was here, but I did not keep him." Then said 
his wife, "Hurry, and mount your horse. You can overtake 
the man, and get him to fulfill three wishes for you." 

III. 

{a) Then the rich man mounted his horse, overtook the 
stranger, and said, " Please do not take it amiss that I did not 
let you in at once last night. I was looking for the key to the 
door, and in the meantime you went away. If you ever come 
here again, you must stay with me." "Yes," said the stranger, 
"if I ever do so, I will stay with you." Then said the rich 
man, "But may I not wish for three things, like my neighbor?" 
"Yes," said the stranger, "you may do so, but it will be better 
for you not to wish at all." But the rich man said, "I would 
wish something that would make me happy, if I knew it would 
be fulfilled." Then the stranger said, "Ride home again; 
your three wishes shall be fulfilled." 

' (J?) Now that the rich man had obtained what he wanted, * 
he rode towards home, and began to think about what he had 
better wish for. As he was riding along, he dropped the reins, 
and the horse began to jump. He patted it on the neck, and 
said, "Whoa! Be quiet." But the horse kept rearing. Then 
he grew angry, and when the horse reared up again, he cried 
out impatiently, " I wish you would break your neck!" He 
had scarcely spoken, when, thump! the horse fell dead, and 
did not stir again. So his first wish was fulfilled. But the 
rich man" did not want to lose the saddle, so he cut the straps, 
and hung it on his back, and started for home, on foot. 

{/) The road led through deep sand, the sun shone hot, 
and the saddle hurt his back. He thought to himself, "I have 
still two wishes left. I must manage it so there will be nothing 
left to wish for." Sometimes he seemed to have found what 
to wish for, but afterwards what he had thought of seemed 
too little and mean. Then he said to himself in thought, 
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" My wife is having a good time now. She is sitting at home 
in a cool room, and is enjoying her dinner." This thought 
angered him, and so, without thinking, he said, " I wish she 
were sitting at home on this saddle, and couldn't get down, 
instead of my having to carry it on my back." He had 
scarcely said this when the saddle was gone from his back, 
and he knew that his second wish was being fulfilled. 

{d) Then he was worried, and he began to run. He 
thought he would sit alone at home and study up something 
fine for his last wish. But when he opened the door, there 
sat his wife upon the saddle, unable to get down, and wringing 
her hands and crying. Then he said, " Do be quiet. I will 
wish you all the riches in the world, only remain sitting." 
But she answered, " What good would all the riches in the 
world do me, if I must always sit here in this saddle. You 
have wished me up here, now you must wish me down again." 
Whetheri he liked it or not, the man must now use his third 
wish to get his wife off the saddle; and so his third wish was 
fulfilled. 

(<?) When his wife once more stood upon her feet, she 
put her hands on her hips, and said, "You have been very 
stupid. I should have done it much better." So the rich 
man got nothing but vexation, trouble, and scolding, besides 
losing his horse. But the poor people were happy as long as 
they lived. 
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METHODS. 



KOK PRESENTING THE LANGUAGE LESSONS, FOUNDED ON AN 
ANALYSIS OF THE ACT OF LEARNING. 

THE PUPILS must never be allowed to read the stories 
which are to serve as the basis of their language work. 
To allow this would be to rob the exercises of a large 
part of their significance. Nor would it be difficult for the 
teacher so to present the stories as to make them almost 
worthless. It shal^, therefore, be my endeavor in this chapter 
to lay down the fundamental principles in accordance with 
which any rational presentation must proceed. \ 

It would not be difficult to state dogmatically sound rules 
of procedure, but one never works at his best until one works 
with full intelligence as to the reasons for his methods, and 
with comprehensive views as to the ends to be reached. I 
shall, therefore, attempt to show briefly the psychological 
reasons for the processes to be recommended. 

To learn is (i) to receive impressions through the senses; 
(2) to assimilate with former knowledge the new knowledge 
gained. This new knowledge is in the form of more or less 
isolated facts, ideas, concepts, mental images, or, in general, 
the content of consciousness at any given time, whatever 
name we may give to the psychical phenomena; and, (3) the 
abstraction, or derivation, from the various elements of knowl- 
edge, of the real, vital, and valuable notions really lying dor- 
mant in the knowledge possessed. 

The first of these processes is called sense perception. It 
is the starting-point and sure foundation for education. 
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The second process is called the apperception. It is that 
arranging, co-ordinating, associating of new concepts with old 
which enables the mind to digest or assimilate the new matter 
of instruction, to group new concepts with old ones. By 
concepts I mean those mental images (ideas, representations, 
thoughts) which make up the content of consciousness, and 
which are, as Heraclitus said of old, in a "perpetual flux," — 
which come and go with as ceaseless a flow as any river. 

The third process is called abstraction. It is the process the 
mind must pass through, in order to get at any of the general 
truths, lying dormant, as it were, in the matter actually learned. 
It was to this end that Socrates walked the streets of Athens, 
when he was helping minds to give birth to their ideas. The 
veriest blockhead probably knows enough facts to make him- 
self renowned as one of earth's great men. All that is lacking 
is, the abstraction of the notions lying latent in the matter 
he knows. The notions are there, but the blockhead does not 
discover them. These notions, which are to be derived from 
the manifold products of perception, are, in their simplest 
form, concrete. Thus from a manifold of sense perceptions of 
form and color, I derive the notions, horse, bird, elephant, fish, 
tree, bush, flower, nut, apple, or any other of the myriad objects 
of the external world. It is precisely because it is so easy to 
get definite and vivid notions of things from things that in- 
struction ought to begin with, and be founded upon, the direct 
sense-perceptions of sight and touch. In more complex form, 
the notional, if this term may be used, emerges in the shape of 
general notions, definitions, rules, axioms, principles, maxims, 
or rules of moral conduct, or of other forms of general notions. 
Thus, from a round enclosed surface, we arrive at the general 
notion, or definition, of a circle. From a simple story, we 
draw a general conclusion of universal application to the con- 
duct of men. 

There are, then, three things to be done. First, the mat- 
ter of instruction must be presented to the children. This is 
the work solely of the teacher. Second, the new concepts gained 
through the instruction must be assimilated by the mind of 
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the pupil. The teacher can not do this work for the child, 
but he can greatly facilitate it, as will presently appear. Thirds 
the notional potentially lying in the knowledge of the child 
must be derived. By whom, the child or the teacher? The 
answer to this question is easy, but it is important. Through 
all the ages of the past, teachers have often attempted to 
think y^r their pupils; nor will this practice altogether cease 
in the near future. Which shall we do, present, ready-made, 
the notions which ought for given pupils to be derived from 
a given amount of imparted knowledge, in the form of defi- 
nitions, rules, principles, maxims, etc., or shall we patiently 
wait until the growing mind, with our help, succeeds in com- 
pleting the chain of thought for itself? Shall each mind, with 
the teacher's aid, bring forth its own mental issue, or shall the 
offspring be furnished by the easier and quicker process of 
of external supply? 

No thoughtful man will hesitate for an instant in his 
answer. Each mind must produce for itself. The result of 
thinking y^r the children, of seeking a short road to education 
by furnishing ready-made thought, is always the same, — hollow 
word-cram, and an abundance of seeming wisdom. Until the 
mind has passed through the process which leads to the 
notional, knowledge is only an appearance and not a reality. 
The teacher, therefore, should count no time lost which 
must be taken in order that the mind of the child may trav- 
erse the road to that notional result, in which lies almost the 
whole significance of education. 

This analysis of the act of learning, brief as it is, will 
furnish us a useful guide to the most fruitful presentation of the 
matter of these lessons. Pestalozzi says that a child learns 
as gladly as he eats, if only his mental food is as well pre- 
pared, and adapted to his needs. There is a large measure of 
truth in these words, and the first thought of any rational 
teacher must be, how can I present this work most in accord 
with the psychical laws of learning ? 

We have seen that the concepts brought to the mind by 
instruction must be assimilated with the knowledge already 
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present — must be apperceived. This is true, because that which 
brings to consciousness no related concepts remains entirely 
uncomprehended. That for which we have no answering, no 
explaining, no illuminating concepts, remains at best but a 
dead word-knowledge, a thing in which we have no interest 
except what may be imposed upon us by external influence. 
For example, the love or the fear of a teacher may induce a 
child to try to learn what he does not in the least comprehend, 
but the child's interest will at best be but an indirect one. It 
will spring from the teacher, from an external influence, and 
not from the subject itself. If, then, a relating, or co-ordinat- 
ing of newly-gained concepts with those already present is 
necessary to an understanding of the subject, and to a direct 
interest in it, is it not clear that the more concepts there are 
which are related to those about to be imparted, and which 
stand at the threshold of consciousness, the more quickly, 
pleasantly, and securely the mind will seize upon the new 
knowledge ? This leads us to a consideration of the first step 
in our method of presentation; viz., that of 

I. Preparation, By this term I designate that prelimi- 
nary effort of the teacher, which is designed to prepare the 
mind for a ready taking on and assimilation of the new knowl- 
edge which he is about to give. Preparation does this chiefly 
in two ways. First, it seeks to free the mind of the thousand 
thoughts which may be coursing through it, and which are 
foreign and opposed to those the teacher desires to awaken. 
Second, it strives, by skillful questioning, to bring into con- 
sciousness or to the threshold of consciousness a large number 
of concepts which are related to those soon to be presented to 
the child's mind. Here is one of the secrets of rapid, pleas- 
ant, and secure learning; here is a primal spring of an abiding 
and direct interest in study for its own sake. 

The nature of this process is analytical. The knowledge 
already possessed, so far as it has any vital relation to what is 
about to be presented, is recalled, separated, dismembered, or 
analyzed, in order that the concepts already implied in the 
child's present knowledge may reach out like so many spir- 
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itual arms to embrace and draw into living relations to them- 
selves the relative new concepts, which it is the business of the 
hour to cause to appear in the mind of the child. With these 
general statements as to the nature and purpose of prepara- 
tion, we may consider more closely some of the main charac- 
teristics of a good preparation. 

(i) With the purpose or aim of the lesson about to be 
presented always in view, it is plain that the concepts result- 
ing from the analysis of the present store of knowledge should 
be derived or developed in an unbroken and vitally connected 
chain from the beginning to the close; for in this way the mind 
reaches its greatest capability of taking on and assimilating 
new knowledge. But if the time is spent in recalling past 
concepts without any regard to their co-ordination and logical 
connection, or in developing the non-essential, it is plain that 
the child's mind will not be so ready to apprehend the new 
lesson in its full significance. The teacher should, therefore, 
endeavor to discover which of those main concepts already 
within the grasp of the child need to be recalled or derived in 
order best to master the new lesson. He should then arrange 
these in their logical order and proceed to bring them to the 
child's consciousness in this order. 

(2) The preparation and the new lesson should not be 
mixed up together during the preparation, for this is likely to 
lead to confusion of thought, and may lead to a lack of inter- 
est. A foreshadowing of what is to come, however, may lead 
to increased interest and mental activity. If, when a new 
truth is presented, a pupil discovers that he had dimly 
foreseen it, his pleasure in the acquisition may be greatly 
increased thereby. A skillful dramatist never fully reveals 
his plot ahead of its unfolding, nor does he, on the other 
hand, ever allow any great but entirely unexpected cul- 
mination to occur. Every stage in his drama is a prep- 
aration for the next, but not a revelation of it. The revela- 
tion of the unknown but not altogether unexpected, is a fine 
art with the dramatist and the novelist, and should be with 
the teacher. ' 
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(3) The preparation should be so extended as to cover 
the entire matter of the new lesson, or such part of it as may 
be regarded as a methodical whole, in order that time and 
interest may not be sacrificed by tiresome explanations after 
the presentation of the new matter has been begun. Wher- 
ever much of this appears necessary, it is sure that the prepa- 
ration has been inadequate, or that the matter is not suited to 
the present mental acquirements or ability of the pupils. 

(4) Finally, as to the form of the preparation, it may be 
remarked that a free exchange of thought between teacher and 
pupils in the form of question and answer, or conversation, is 
the best. Anything that smacks of examination is out of 
place, since it is destructive of that free movement of thought 
which is here so desirable; it is, furthermore, entirely without 
purpose, besides being deadening to a direct interest in the 
subject. 

II. Presentation of the Lesson, Whereas the main char- 
acter of the preparation was found to be analytic, we shall 
now find that the chief process is synthetic. In the prepar- 
ation, we were engaged in analyzing the knowledge of the 
child, in order to separate and arrange that which was per- 
tinent to the new work; but now this process is reversed, and 
we seek to unite or synthesize the new and singly given facts 
of the lesson into those forms of knowledge most useful to 
the child. 

Just as physical life and health are conditioned through 
inspiration and expiration, so mental life and growth are con- 
ditioned by a sort of spiritual inspiration and expiration. 
Mental inspiration answers to the absorption of new knowl- 
edge by the mind, and mental expiration to what has been 
called the abstraction or derivation of the notional content 
lying potentially in what has been absorbed, and its formula- 
tion and expression in language. This fact points to the 
necessity of giving frequent halting places in instruction, in 
order that reflection may elaborate that which absorption has 
taken on; and conversely, it shows the folly of piling a great 
mass of knowledge upon the mind of the pupil at once. 
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The latter can lead only to confusion of thought, loss of inter- 
est, and waste of time. 

The stories are, therefore, divided into sections and par- 
agraphs convenient for the teacher. The sections, which are 
clearly indicated in the text, may be considered as methodical 
wholes, which require such preparation as has already been 
described, and from which the notional content should be 
derived or abstracted, put into proper shape, fixed in the 
mind, and applied to its appropriate department of life. The 
subdivisions may or may not need special preparation. They 
do not usually contain a notional content which needs to be 
formally derived, but they furnish appropriate stopping places, 
where pupils may strengthen their grasp upon the matter 
learned, and, above all, where they can express the thought in 
connected oral speech. 

The whole process, beginning with the preparation, and 
closing with the application to practical life of the general 
truths learned, is one of language to the pupil, but it is in the 
opportunity for connected discourse and the correction of 
errors arising from it that the chief excellence of this work 
for language lies. The conclusion is, that each subdivision 
must be worked through and recited by the children before the 
next is touched. Further, that each section, or unit, or whole for 
method should be fully elaborated and finished up as to apper- 
ception, abstraction, and application before the next is attempted. 

If this central thought in regard to presentation is un- 
derstood, we may now consider some minor points more in 
detail. 

(i) When the general preparation has been finished, the 
teacher relates in the language of the story itself the first sec- 
tion. This is no place for rambling, loose, disconnected 
narrative by the teacher. He must stick to his text at this 
stage. The pupils are then called upon to repeat what has 
been told. They will follow closely the words of the teacher. 
When a pupil or several pupils have recited in this way, a 
discussion should follow, in which the pupils correct mistakes, 
supply omissions, etc., and in which the teacher corrects false 
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conceptions. When each paragraph of a section has been 
elaborated in this way, the whole section will be taken up, the 
parts properly united, the notional content derived, impressed, 
and applied according to directions given farther on. 

(2) It is of the greatest importance that the pupil be 
allowed and required to recite the part assigned to him as a 
properly arranged and connected whole. He must continue 
undisturbed to the end, after which faults may be amended. 
The teacher should learn what the pupil's conception of the 
matter is, as a whole, before he turns his critical microscope 
upon him. The teacher who breaks in before he finds out 
what the pupil's conception of the thing as a whole is, pro- 
ceeds from presupposition, says many superfluous words, 
breaks up continuity of thought, and in the end sparfes himself 
no pains. 

(3) Although the teacher has been advised to stick closely 
to the text when he is relating, it does not follow at all that 
the pupil must be held to a set form of words. This would be 
oppressive to him, nor would it serve any useful purpose, 
since the end is language. Two things only he must be held 
for, — (i) correct language, and (2) logical continuity of thought. 
The first is self-evident, but perhaps the. second is not so 
clear. No one, however, can talk well who does not think 
well. It is, therefore, of the utmost consequence that chil- 
dren be trained into the habit of connected thinking. It will 
be found by examination that these stories are so arranged 
that but little thought is necessary to discover why any given 
part naturally follows from what has preceded. To bring this 
inner connection to the consciousness of the child, and to 
hold him to it in relating, is a most useful part of the work of 
the teacher. 

(4) Finally, constant repetition of stories and parts of 
stories already told is an absolute necessity. The pupils are 
acquiring a body of correct language which is to serve as a 
sure basis for facility, correctness, and logical coherence, in 
the expression of thought. Without constant repetition these 
ends cannot be reached. 
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III. Compar ng and Uniting. The preparation prepared 
the mind for the rapid assimilation, /. e,, for the apperception 
of the new knowledge about to be imparted, and the presenta- 
tion has placed the lesson before the pupils. What remains to 
be done? Only to complete the apperception, and to derive 
the notional, /. e,, to deduce the general truth contained in the 
lesson. This process of comparing and uniting is a double 
one. It completes the assimilation of the new matter with 
the old, and paves the way for a formal derivation of the gen- 
eral truth, which in these lessons generally appears in what is 
commonly called a moral, but which is more exactly a maxim 
or rule of conduct. 

Though nothing has hitherto been said about it, these 
general rhles for preparing and presenting lessons apply to all 
branches of study. The general truth, or what has so often 
been called the notional, often appears in the form of rules^ 
definitions, principles, etc. 

This process of comparing and uniting begins with a 
repetition of the lesson just given, and attempts to bring it 
into still closer relations with the older knowledge of the 
child, whether this has been gained through former instruction 
or through experience independent of the school. But care 
needs to be taken not to extend this union trivially. Only 
those connections of thoughts should be attempted which are 
valuable for life or future work in the school. It is of special 
importance to seek such connection of thought as will assist 
in deriving general truths of importance, considering the 
degree of mental development at which the pupils have 
arrived. The more reference is had to the pupil's everyday 
experience the more significance will the lesson have for him. 

IV. Derivation and Systematic Arrangement of the Notion- 
al Results of the Lesson, With the process of apperception 
completed and that of abstraction begun, it only remains for 
us to bring the abstrac ion to its completion. In doing this, 
the following steps may be considered: 

(i) The separation of the abstract truth from the con- 
crete; e. g., the maxim, " We must not forget what we are told 
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to do," from the story of the girl who forgot to say, " Kettle, 
stop." 

(2) The formulation of a good expression for the 
notional, by the children, with the help of the teacher. 

(3) The proper arrangement of the new maxims or gen- 
eral truths with those already learned, with thorough drill 
upon the series, including the new. 

When the pupils can write, these general truths may be 
written neatly in permanent note-books. The maxims maybe 
fixed in mind by sayings, proverbs, verses, songs, exam- 
ples, etc. 

We have now completed the steps in instruction implied in 
our analysis of the act of learning, but when we consider the 
ends for which instruction is given, it is found that pupil and 
teacher have not yet reached the limit of their proper 
activity. The ultimate aim or end of education must be this, — 
to see that out of clear knowing an energetic doing proceed. It 
is not enough that the pupil know things, even well, but he 
should be made fully conscious of their applicability to life 
and conduct. The value of knowledge for a pupil is measured 
by his ability to make it serve the manifold needs of life. It 
is on account of these considerations that we add the fifth and 
last step of instruction. 

V. Application. There is a double task; first, to give the 
knowledge gained a good degree of certainty and mobility; 
and second, to bring it into the service of life, through dili- 
gent application to practical questions. Abundant hints will 
be given in connection with the lessons themselves as to how 
this may be done. 

Summing up the results of the foregoing, we find that 
there are three great stages to learning. First, the assimilation 
of knowledge gained through the senses and from concrete 
illustrations, where object cannot be obtained or do not apply. 
Second, the progress from perception to clear, general 
notions, through the process of derivation, or abstraction. 
Third, the progress from exact knowing to energetic doing, 
not only in the realm of that which pertains to the conditions 
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of physical life, but also in that which leads to the formation 
of moral character, or, in other words, in that which leads to 
the formation of strong and right willing. Summing this up 
in outline, the following scheme results — 



I. Apperception. I i. Preparation — Analysis. 

(Sense-Perception, (Concrete Illustration). ( 2. Presentation — Synthesis. 



II. Abstraction. 
(General notions). 



' 3. Comparing and uniting, or — Induction 
Association. (Socratic). 

4. Formulation of Notional, — Deduction, 
from which we descend 
again to particulars. 



III. From Knowing to Doing — Application. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE STORIES. 



THE following analysis of the stories, taken chiefly from 
Dr. Rein's most excellent book on "Theorie und Praxis 
des Volksschul-Unterrichtes," gives an outline of the 
treatment of the lessons according to the methods previously 
derived from the analysis of the act of learning. The outline 
is intended merely as a guide to the teacher, and not as an 
elaboration so complete as to leave no room for his originality. 
It will be seen that the sole formality lies in the order of in- 
struction; but this is founded on psychological laws, and will 
tend to awaken interest and to quicken mental activity, rather 
than lead to meaningless formalism. 



I. THE SHOWER OF GOLDEN DOLLARS. 

1. 

(i) Who of you has a sister? Who of you has a brother ? 
a brother and a sister ? What are their names ? Who of you 
has a father ? a mother ? Their names ? (Parents.) Who 
sends you to school? Why? What do your parents do for 
you when you go home ? (Provide food, clothing, shelter, care 
for health.) They also love you. 

(2) The teacher tells the story to "father and mother 
both died." 

(3) The girl's father and mother died. Is your father or 
mother dead? (To a few pupils.) The little girl could no longer 
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live with her father and mother. With whom do you live? The 
parents could no longer care for her. Who cares for you ? 
(The main points of parental care must be given here.) 

(4) Each child says, (i) "I live with . My name is 

. The names of my parents and my brothers and sisters 

(one by one) are . (2) My parents provide me — (food, 

clothing, shelter, and care for my health.) 

(5) Task: Each child gives the name of another, or tells 
where he lives. What should he do in school, according to the 
wish of his parents? 

II. 

(i) Father and mother are dead, can no longer take care 
of the little girl. What shall the poor child do ? Who will 
help her ? God will do this. 

(2) Story to "Jesus in Heaven will help me." Repeti- 
tion, adding the first section. 

(3) Who is now the girl's only father? God is also our 
heavenly father. 

(4) "We all have a heavenly father." 

(5) When does .God help us ? 

III. 

(i) Where did the child go ? (Street, field, wood.) What 
kind of clothing had she? 

(2) Story to " went into the dark woods." Repetition, 
and questions on meaning. 

(3) Did you ever give anything to the poor ? Do you greet 
people in the street? at home? in school? 

(4) "We must help the poor, even if we have but little." 
"We must be polite." 

(5) Task: "What should you do when you come to school? 
when you meet people on the street?" etc. 

IV. 

(i) The child had given away her clothes; how could she 
get more? (Buy them, money.) She had no money. Will 
any one help her? The heavenly father. Stars. 
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(2) Story to the close. Repetition, and explanations and 
corrections. 

(3) What could the girl buy with her money? To whom 
belong the stars? What else is God's? He helps men He 
will help you. Have you ever thanked him ? 

(4) "God helps us." "We should thank God for his 
goodness to us.*' 

(5) Application : — How can you thank God ? (Prayer, 
morning and night.) 

Connected relation of whole story. 



n. THE WONDERFUL KETTLE. 

A. (i) I have told you about a little girl. Who had died ? 
Could they give her food any longer ? The poor girl must 
have often suffered hunger, why ? What must she have had, 
not to be hungry any more ? Children name many kinds of 
food. There are warm foods and cold ones. How are warm 
foods prepared ? (Kitchen, stove, fire.) How long must rice 
cook? May it cook forever? What would happen ? 

I will tell you of a little girl who often had to go hungry. 
(2) Story to " as often as they pleased, they ate good, 
sweet rice." 

B. (i) What did the old woman give the girl ? What was 
she to say to it ? Could the mother say this, also ? How did 
she know about it ? What would the kettle do ? How long 
would it cook ? Do you suppose the girl had thought of this ? 
If she had not, what would happen ? 

(2) Story to " and nobody knew what to do ? " 

C. (i) How long will the kettle go on cooking? Who 
could stop it ? Where is the mother ? 

(2) Story to the close. Repetition by children. Uniting 
of the three sections. Questions on the whole. Several 
pupils tell the whole story. 
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(3) The child had not remembered what the old woman 
said. "^VTio had ? Has any one ever told you anything that 
yon ought to notice and remember ? (The teacher, parents, 
brothers and sisters, etc. Children give examples.) Who had 
not forgotten what the old woman said ? A\liat could the 
mother do when the rice ran over ? Who had forgotten it ? 
^Vho did not know what to do ? If you have forgotten some- 
thing, what can you not do ? But if you have remembered, 
what can you do? What does the teacher (papa, mamma,) say 
when you have forgotten something? AVhat should you not 
do ? "^VTiat should you do ? 

(4) " We must not forget what we are told to do." 

(5) Application : — E. g. What should you do when you 
meet the teacher? (greet him.) AVhen you meet people 
on the street ? When your mother goes away and tells you 
something, what must you do ? etc., etc. 



III. THE DILIGENT GIRL AND THE LAZY GIRL. 

A- (i) a. Show children a spinning wheel, or picture of 
one. Talk about the parts, especially the spool. Show how the 
spinning is done. Much spinning makes the fingers bleed. 
How? One must wash the fingers. What is a water- tank? 
Who has seen such a thing ? The spool also became bloody 
and had to be washed. If one were not careful, what might 
happen? b. The notions iazy and diligent must be empha- 
sized. Children tell how lazy and diligent people conduct 
themselves. They tell how diligent people work, how they do 
not mind working, and again diligent children do quickly and 
willingly what their parents tell them to do, etc. 

Now I will tell you about a diligent girl and a lazy girl. 

(2) Story to "now, go and get it out." How would the 
diligent girl work ? Would she shake the feather beds well ? 
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How would the woman treat the girl if she worked well ? What 

would she give her every day ? (Food.) If the girl were lazy, 

what would the woman say ? 

(3) Story to " and get good things to eat every day." 

C. (i) Everything went well with the diligent girl at the old 

woman's. She was well. paid. What do you suppose the lazy 

girl would wish when she heard the story and saw the gold ? 

What would she expect to do in order to get the gold, too ? 

(Just what the diligent girl did.) Is it likely that all would 

turn out as well with her ? Why not ? 

(2) Story to end. Uniting of whole. Questions on mean- 
ing. Repetition until children can tell the story fluently and 
correctly. 

(3) How many daughters had the woman? Were they 
just alike? What difference? Which one pleases you the bet- 
ter? Do you know diligent and lazy people ? (Mention some 
diligent people. Father, mother, etc.) What reward had the 
the diligent girl? The lazy girl ? How do diligent people get 
along? How lazy people? Which should you be? 

(4) "We must be diligent." 

(5) Application: — How should you be in the school ? How 
at home, when your parents give you anything to do ? 



IV. THE STRAW, THE COAL, AND THE BEAN. 

(i) Tellme what you have seen about the straw, the coal, 
and the bean. How straw grows — wheat, oats, rye, barley — 
wheat straw, oat straw, rye straw, barley straw — before cutting, 
thrashing, etc., etc. Uses of straw — kindle a fire, make beds, 
etc., etc. Then there are different kinds of coal — hard, soft (rail- 
road), charcoal, live coal, ashes, dead coal. About beans — 
how they grow, etc. (Bring various kinds to class.) 

I will tell you a story of a straw, a coal of fire, and a bean. 
But tell me first what we know about the straw, coal, and bean. 
—4 
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If a live coal should lie on a straw, what would happen ? Sup- 
pose a live coal should fall into the water ? What will live coals 
do in the stove ? (Cook.) Beans are also cooked. 

(2) Story in four sections. Drill in repeating each by 
children until they can relate the whole fluently. Questioning 
on meaning and connection of parts of story. 

(3) Who had a hard tkne ? (The girl of the Golden Dol- 
lars.) What happened to help her ? What here ? How the 
comrades treated one another. Fault of the coal. (Hesitation 
and fear.) Heartlessness of the besm. Punishment. 

(4) "We must not rejoice at misfortune." "We must be 
careful." 

(5) How can you help one another ? Who knows people 
who have helped one another ? E. g. AVhen any one falls into 
the water, when there is fire, etc. When should you be care- 
ful ? (Fire, matches, sharp knives,) when on the street (wagons, 
cars, etc.) Ought one to laugh when an old person falls ? 



V. THE ROGUES. 
I. 

A. (i) AVhat does the rooster say? How does he look? 
Who goes with him? How does the hen look? What do 
they search for ? AVhere do hazel-nuts grow ? Who has seen 
them ? A\lio is very fond of nuts ? Who has seen a squirrel ? 
Describe him. But if the squirrel should carry off all the 
nuts, the chickens could get none. So they must hurry up. 

(2) Story to " I will take the front seat and be driver." 

B. (i) Who of you has seen a duck ? Is it larger than 
the hen ? If they should quarrel, who would come out ahead ? 

(2) Story to "then he drove on." Also repetition of 
whole, so far as learned. 

(3) Black Chick and White Chick were good comrades, 
and acted like good comrades. ( Remind children of the straw, 
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coal and bean.) But because they had eaten too much they 
became proud and wanted to ride home. Then because they 
could not agree, they began to quarrel. But what should play- 
mates not do ? Who was hitched up ? Had the duck any 
right to scold? Ought Black and White Chick to hitch up 
the duck ? 

(4) " Do not quarrel with your playmates." " We must 
not call bad names." 

(5) Application : — When you have a pleasure, with whom 
should you share it ? What should you not demand from your 
comrades ? How should you treat them ? 

II. 

(i) What do we now know of the journey? Had the 
duck held out long ? Where will they find shelter and food ? 
(Inn, tavern.) 

(2) Story to " and swam away." 

(3) Did Black and White Chick behave any better than 
before ? No ; they were rogues. How do you know ? Were 
the straw, coal, and bean rogues ? Why not ? 

(4) " Harm no one." 

(5) "When the wicked entice thee, consent thou not." 

III. 

(i) What did Black and White Chick do ? Now they are 
all gone. Where ? Who will soon awake ? What would he 
do first ? Then he smokes his pipe, reads his paper, and seats 
himself in his arm-chair. 

Story to close. Unite and repeat as before. 

(3) Why will the landlord not keep any more rogues? 
What did they do to him ? Did he deserve this kind of treat- 
ment ? 

(4) " Beware of bad company." 

(5) Of whom must we beware? Who know of such? 
What have you learned? (Repetition of all the maxims 
under "4.") 
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VI. THE DEATH OF WHITE CHICK. 

I. 

(i) I will tell you more about what happened to Black 
Chick and White Chick. Where did they often go together ? 
What did they find there ? If a nut were too large, and one of 
them tried to swallow it, what might happen ? What should 
be done in such a case ? 

(2) Story to "White Chick was dead.'* 

(3) We know already that Black and White Chick were 
good comrades. They were going to divide whatever they 
found. But White Chick grew selfish and wanted the big nut 
all to herself. But she was soon punished. The kernel stran- 
gled her to death. Compare with the girl of the Golden Dol- 
lars, who gave away all she had, and kept nothing to herself. 

(4) " We must not think of ourselves alone, but must divide 
with others." 

(5) How shall we do when we get nice things to eat ? 
(Apples, cakes, candies, etc.) When we find something ? With 
whom shall we divide? 

II. 

(i) What did Black Chick probably try to do? (Get the 
water.) Why did he not bring it with him ? He had to go a 
long way. What happened in the meantime ? Who was very 
sad ? When any one dies, what must then be done ? Who 
will bury White Chick ? But he cannot carry her. What must 
he have ? Who will drive ? 

(2) Story to "and all the animals in the woods." Ques- 
tions and repetitions of story as usual. 

(3) Black Chick tried at once to help White Chick. He 
ran for water. What did he do when he found that she had 
died ? That must have been a sad funeral. Who has seen a 
funeral ? Here Black Chick sat on the wagon and did not leave 
White Chick. 

(4) "A good companion is of great worth." " We must 
help our friends." 
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(5) Who are your friends? Whom have you chosen for 
a comrade? How must you treat your friends? in school? 
at play ? If your friend is in trouble, what should you do ? 

III. 

(i) Who was now driven off? driver? horses? Who 
also went along in the procession ? Who sat by White Chick ? 
But when the train comes to a creek what may happen ? Listen 
then. 

(2) Story to the end. Repetition by children, etc. 

(3) That must have been a sad procession. Why ? The 
wagons once drove away in a very different style. How was 
that ? Poor Black Chick sorrowed until he died. Such pain 
a soldier feels when his comrade is killed in war. Sorrow at 
the death of a comrade. 

(4) "Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep." 

(5) When do you rejoice? When do you weep ? 



VII. THE WOLF AND THE SEVEN YOUNG KIDS. 

I. 

(i) Which are the domestic animals that live near men? 
(Among others, the goat.) Who has seen a goat? Brief de- 
scription. Does the goat always remain in the stall ? It goes 
into the fields, the woods. What are the young goats called ? 
What kind of a voice has the goat ? When White Chick was 
buried, a wolf went along. Who has heard about the wolf? 
Are there any in this country ? (Prairie wolves, timber wolves.) 
Show picture of a wolf. Short description. The wolf is 
cruel, and eats other animals. What kind of a voice do you 
suppose he has ? What kind of toes ? Now I will tell you a 
story of an old goat and a wolf. 
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(2) Story to "and went off contented." (Model for 
going over the story with the children : There was once an 
old goat, which had seven young kids. She loved them dearly, 
just as — a mother loves her children. One day she wanted to go 
into the woods to — gather food. She called all her children 
to her and said : ^^ Children, I must go into the woods. Now 
be very attentive, etc. The kids answered : Dear mother, etc. 

(3) With whom did the young kids live ? With whom do 
you live ? Can your parents always be with you ? Could the 
old goat always be with her kids ? Where did she go ? What 
does a mother do before she leaves her children ? Were the 
kids afraid when their mother went off? hx^ you afraid? 
Ought you to be afraid when the mother leaves you ? Who 
protects the little children ? 

(4) " God protects the children ; he watches over them." 

(5) Tell what the mother says when she leaves you. Why 
does she warn you to be careful ? 

II. 

(i) Against whom did the goat warn her kids ? Why 
should they be on their guard against the wolf? What did the 
children do. to the door when the mother left ? But the mother 
could not get in when she came back if the door was fastened. 
What would she have to do ? But before she knocked, what 
would she call out ? How can you tell that it is your mother 
who is at the door? What kind of a voice had the wolf? the 
goat ? If the wolf should come instead of the mother, what 
ought the children to do ? When you play hide-and-seek in 
the room, where do you hide ? (Bed, table, stove, kitchen, 
wardrobe, etc.) Which do you think the best hiding place ? 

(2) Story to "under a tree to sleep." (Model for review 
of story with the children: Not long after, somebody knocked 
at the door and called out in a rough tone, ^^Open the door, 
dear children, your mother is here and has brought you something 
nice,''') Did the goat open the door ? No; they knew by the 
rough voice that it was the wolf, etc., etc. 



Note. — Text in italics, repeated by children. 
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(3) Warning of the goat; of the mother. What must you 
do ? Would you open the door at once if you heard a knock ? 
How must you be when you are alone ? (Careful.) Do you 
know any careless people? .('^^^ landlord in "The Rogues," 
the straw, etc.) What kind of a voice had the wolf? What kind 
of toes ? What had he done ? Why did he do th'is ? Was that 
right ? What ought one not to do ? What did the miller think 
when the wolf wanted him to make his toes white ? The wolf 
deceived the miller. Was that right ? What shall you not do ? 

(4) I, " Every child must obey his parents." 2, " Chil- 
dren must be careful." j. " We must not deceive." 

(5) What do you do when your father tells you to do 
something ? Tell me about any careless children you know. 
What happens to him who cheats and tells falsehoods ? 

III. 

A. (i) What did the seven kids do when the wolf came into 
the room ? When you play hide-and-seek you leave every- 
thing nicely in order, do you not ? But if you should spring 
about as the kids did, what would happen? (Disorder of 
dishes, beds, pillows, etc.) When the old goat came home, 
what, probably, did she notice at once ? She must have been 
dreadfully frightened. What must she have thought ? Did 
she do nothing ? Who answered ? 

(2) Story to " have eaten all the rest." 

B. (i) What had the wolf done with the kids ? In his 
greediness, he had swallowed them whole. Were they dead, 
then ? It must have seemed to the wolf that he had stones 
in his stomach. 

(2) Story to "would not notice it." 

C. (i) If one has eaten a great deal, what is he also likely 
to have ? But he who wants to quench his thirst must go 
where the water is. 

(2) Story to the end. Questions, and repetition of story 
by the children. 

(3) The wolf had eaten the innocent little kids. He was 
a dreadful fellow. What happened to the wolf ? Why was he 
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punished? Have you ever been punished? Why? What 
happens to people when they do bad things ? 

(4) " He who does wrong will be punished." 

(5) What should . we not do, then ? Why not ? It is 
wrong. What may happen, also ? Example. 



VIII. THE WOLF AND THE FOX. 

A. (i) We have learned about the wolf in the story of the 
Goat and the Seven Young Kids. He is a scamp. He lies, 
he cheats, he eats the innocent kids. The fox is also a bad 
and cunning animal. Where have we heard of him ? What 
does he look like? Compare him with the wolf in size and 
strength. Shall we be likely to hear much good of either ? 

(2) Story to "Why are you such a glutton? " 

B. (i) What did the fox get for the wolf? But he wants 
more to eat. What, perhaps ? What does the farmer's wife 
fry ? (Doughnuts.) How could the wolf and fox find this out? 
(Smell.) Where could they find the doughnuts ? Who would 
be likely to hear them coming ? 

(2) Story to " Why are you such a glutton ? " 

C. (i) What does the farmer keep in pens ? What does 
he do with the hogs ? Is the meat all eaten at once ? It is 
salted down. Where is the meat likely to be kept ? Could the 
fox and the wolf get into the cellar ? Which could get in the 
easier ? Which might find it hard to get out if he had eaten 
too much? 

(2) Story to end. Repetition, etc. 

(3) The fox wanted to get rid of the wolf. Not so with 
Black and White Chick, or with the goat and the kids. The 
fox and the wolf were bad companions. The wolf oppressed 
the fox because he was the stronger. The fox is a scamp, too, 
for he steals. The wolf is a great glutton, as we saw in the 
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case of the kids. He lays all the blame on the fox. He is 
unthankful to him. 

(4) I, "We must not impose upon the weak." 2, "We 
must not steal." j. "We must not be greedy." 4, "We must 
not blame others unjustly." 

(5) If you are stronger than your playmate, what ought 
you not to do ? When you find something ? When you sit at 
the table and eat? When you have done something wrong? 
Example. 



IX. THE WREN AND THE BEAR. 

A. (i) We have learned about the wolf and the seven 
kids, also about the wolf and the fox. Perhaps you have seen 
a bear ? (Dancing bear, picture.) The wren, or the king of the 
hedge, is one of the smallest of birds. A king lives in a castle. 
(Pictures.) What is the castle of the hedge king ? Who obeys 
him ? (Animals.) Are they always peaceful ? What do they 
do sometimes ? Who has seen this ? (Fights between dogs, 
between cat and dog, etc.) Leaders, parties, war, victory. 

(2) Story to "bees and hornets." 

B. (i) Now there were two armies, who were going to have 
a battle. What animals were on one side? What on the other? 
What kind of weapons did they have ? Was each animal 
allowed to do whatever he wanted to ? Who gave the orders 
for one side ? For the other ? General, scout, battle. Which 
side do you think will win ? 

(2) Story to " the birds had won the battle." 

C. (i) The bear had lost. Was the wish of the young birds 
now satisfied ? Why not ? What ought the bear to do yet ? 

(2) Story to the end. Repetition, etc. 

(3) The bear was very curious. He wanted to see the 
castle. What did he say of the castle and of the young birds ? 
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He judged according to appearances. But sometimes appear- 
ances deceive. He even insulted the young birds. Was that 
right? What did the fox call the wolf? Had he insulted the 
bear ? Why not ? What should you not do ? Did the young 
birds put up with everything ? What did they do ? 

(4) J. "Do not be curious." 2, "Do not judge according 
to appearances." j. " Insult no one." 4, " Guard your good 
name." 

(5) Examples ofchildrenwho are too curious. How should 
you not be ? If any one is poorly clothed, what may one not 
say at once ? Should h^ be insulted ? If any one insults you, 
how shall you act ? Examples. 



X. TIP-TOP. 

Where did the bear and the wolf go walking ? Woods. 
Who can tell something about the woods ? Woodman, hunter. 
How can one know them ? Why does the hunter carry a gun ? 
What kind of animals does he shoot ? What kind of birds ? 
Birds of prey. What do these birds eat ? They sometimes 
carry off young children. Where ? Can the child get away 
when it lies in the nest? What does it do ? Who might hear 
it ? Who find it ? 

(2) Story to "if they were not together." 

B. (i) In the house of the forester. How may it have 
been ? Wife, children, cook. What might he have called the 
child ? He found him in the tip-top of a tree. Did Tip-top 
get on well with Helen ? with the cook ? 

(2) Story to " throw Tip-top in and cook him." 

C. (i) What did the cook want to do with Tip-top ? 
Would Helen allow this ? What would she do ? What could 
the children do ? Why should they run away ? Would this 
save them ? 

(2) Story to " and went off." 
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D. (i) "When the children were gone, what would the cook 
probably do ? Of whom was she afraid ? How could she get 
the children again ? Would it be easy to catch them ? They 
might hide in the woods. Still the cook might find them. 

(2) Story to the end. Repetition, etc. 

(3) The forester had a good kind heart, but old Susan 
was a bad, wicked woman. The children loved each other like 
Black Chick and White Chick, but not like the fox and the 
wolf. The cook was jealous of the friendship of the children. 
She was bad. 

(4) I. "We should help him who is in trouble." 2, "Chil^ 
dren must bear with one another, and love one another." 
J. "Comrades must not desert one another when in trouble." 

(5) What do brothers and sisters do when they love one 
another ? What would you do if your brother were sick ? If 
your little sister stood in the street when a wagon was coming ? 
etc. 



XI. THE STREET MUSICIANS. 

A. (i) We have already heard of many animals. We 
have had two stories about chickens. You know about other 
house animals — the cat, which catches mice, the dog, which 
watches the house. Perhaps you have also seen the donkey 
with his long ears. (Pictures.) When these animals have 
become old, what can they no longer do ? What happens to 
them then ? What kind of voices have the donkey, the dog, 
the cat, the rooster ? They could make beautiful music ? 

(2) Story to " Mr. Red-top on their road to Bremen." 

B. (i) The city of Bremen was far off. The animals had 
far to go. Passing the night in the woods. Where the dog, 
the cat, the donkey, the rooster? Tavern. Robber-house. 

(2) Story to, " and ate as if they did not expect to get 
anything for four weeks." 
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C. (i) What would the animals do after eating as much 
as they wanted ? Various sleeping places. Where the cat ? 
the dog ? the donkey ? the rooster ? How do the eyes of the 
cat look in the dark ? How does one get a light ? What have 
the robbers probably done ? How did they get along ? 

(2) Story to the end. Questions, repetitions, etc. 

(3) The animals kept together.. Who of you work to- 
gether ? who not ? Would they have been able to do much 
alone ? The robbers were cowards, for they were bad men. 
Had the four animals done right ? No; they had taken the 
property of others. What do we call that? Is it right to 
steal ? Did the four animals get to Bremen ? 

(4) J. "We can do more when we work together than 
when we work alone." 2, "A good conscience is the best pil- 
low." J. " Beware of taking the first wrong step." 

(5) When do we have a good conscience? (Work.) 
What should we not do ? Of what shall we beware ? Ex- 
ample, etc. 



Xn. THE RICH AND THE POOR. 

I. 

(i) Woman and the kettle. Great and little houses. Rich 
and poor people. Difference in clothing, food (potatoes, 
bread, etc.) Inn (the Rogues). The sun awakens the tired 
traveler. He gives thanks before he leaves. 

(2) Story in short sections to "and went on." 

(3) Comparison between the houses and their owners. 
Who acted right ? who wrong ? What shall we do for the 
tired traveler? What did the traveler do? What did the 
Rogues do ? How should we do ? 

(4) I, " We should give the weary wanderer shelter and 
food." 2, " We must be thankful for the good which is done 
for us." 

(5) Gifts at Christmas, birthdays, etc. 
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II. 

(i) The rich man awoke and looked out of his window. 
What did he see ? Was he glad ? Curiosity, jealousy. The 
stranger was gone. What was to be done ? 

(2) Story to " fulfill three wishes for you." 

(3) Further comparisons between the poor and the rich 
man. The rich man was envious of the new house of his 
neighbor. He saw that he had made a mistake in turning 
away the stranger. Was he sorry for the sake of the traveler ? 
He was greedy, like the wolf. 

(4) J. " We must not be envious." 2. " We must not be 
greedy." 

(5) Examples of greed and envy. 

III. 

(i) We have heard of the horse who knows about the 
saddle ? It is heavy. Difference in the wishes. What would 
the rich man probably wish ? 

(2) Story in sections to the end. Repetitions, etc. 

(3) The poor man had three wishes; the rich man also. 
Difference between the wishes. Which ones brought happi- 
ness ? which not ? Why did the rich man get no happiness ? 
He was stingy, and he lied. He received his punishment, but 
the poor man lived happy. 

(4) /. "The stingy and the greedy will be punished." 
2. " Money alone does not make happiness." 

5. Examples. 
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LIST OF MAXIMS 

DERIVED FROM THE FOREGOING LESSONS, 



1. We all have a heavenly Father. 

2. God helps us. 

3. God protects the children ; he watches over them. 

4. We should be thankful to God for his goodness to us. 



5. A child should obey its parents. 

6. We must not steal. 

7. We must not cheat. 

8. We must not blame others unjustly. 

9. We must not make false pretensions. 

10. Beware of taking the first wrong step. 

11. He who does wrong will be punished. 

12. A good conscience is the best pillow. 

13. We must be diligent. 

14. We must be polite. 

15. We must not forget what we are told to do. 

16. We must not rejoice at misfortune. 

17. We must be careful. 

18. We must not call bad names. 

19. We must not be greedy. 

20. W^ must be thankful for the good which is done for us, 

21. We must not be envious. 

22. We must not be covetous. 



